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This  Land  Is  Sacred 


All  of  life  is  considered  sacred  by  the  People.  The 
earth  is  viewed  as  the  mother  of  all  living  things. 

— Lawrence  H.  Hart,  traditional  Cheyenne  chief 

The  old  Lakota  was  wise.  He  knew  that  man's 
heart,  away  from  nature,  becomes  hard;  he  knew 
that  lack  of  respect  for  growing,  living  things  soon 
leads  to  lack  of  respect  for  humans,  too. 

— Luther  Standing  Bear,  Lakota 

Native  American  religious  traditions  are  rooted  in 
the  sacredness  of  the  whole  earth.  On  this  sacred 
earth  are  places  of  significant  holiness  that  are  the 
counterparts  of  churches  and  temples  in  Western 
cultures:  places  to  pray,  give  offerings,  seek  visions 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  commune  with  the 
Great  Spirit. 


California.  This  road  cut  through  federally  owned 
land  in  an  area  sacred  to  the  Yurok,  Karok,  and 
Tolowa  Indians,  in  order  to  provide  a  more  efficient 
route  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  harvest  timber. 
This  ruling  gave  Native  Americans  the  clear  mes¬ 
sage  that  the  construction  of  a  highway  was  mor3 
important  in  the  U.S.  legal  structure  than  the 
preservation  of  their  cultural  traditions. 

No  place  to  pray.  Bear  Butte  is  a  spiritual  center 
of  the  Cheyenne  people.  They  come  here  to  pray, 
fast,  meditate  and  seek  visions  from  the  Great 
Spirit.  The  state  of  South  Dakota,  however,  oper¬ 
ates  it  as  a  state  park.  This  means  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  access  to  the  area,  but  must  comply  with 
the  state  regulations  mandated  by  the  park  offi¬ 
cials,  and  must  share  the  site  with  other  users. 


Lands  precious  to  Native  Americans  for  thousands 
of  years,  including  some  of  the  most  sacred  places, 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  swallowed  by  the 
demands  of  increasing  development,  technology 
and  population.  The  protection  of  these  sacred 
geographical  areas  continues  to  be  one  of  the  main 
issues  in  restoring  and  protecting  the  religious 
freedom  of  Native  Americans.  It  is  also  the  most 
controversial. 

Timber  highways  through  the  altar.  Many  of 
the  most  sacred  places  in  Native  American  tradi¬ 
tions  are  on  or  adjacent  to  federal  lands  under  the 
management  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
its  many  agencies.  In  1988,  in  the  case  of  Lyng  vs. 
Northwest  Indian  Cemetery  Protective  Association, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  six  mile  stretch  of  highway  in  Northern 


When  a  Cheyenne  woman  journeyed  with  her 
young  son  to  pray  on  “the  giving  hill,”  she  was 
turned  away.  It  was  the  first  day  of  hunting  season 
and  she  had  no  “hunter  orange”  vests  for  her  and 
her  son  to  wear.  Determined  to  complete  her 
pilgrimage,  she  left  the  mountain,  went  to  nearby 
Sturgis,  and  waited  for  the  stores  to  open  so  she 

could  buy  the 
fluorescent 
vests.  Back 
on  the  moun¬ 
tain,  this 
woman  and 
her  son  were 
surrounded  by 
the  noise  of 
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Volunteers:  At  the  Heart  of  FCNL 


It’s  Wednesday  morning,  and  Anne  Ainsworth  is 
seated  at  the  volunteer  desk  on  the  first  floor  of 
FCNL’s  office,  entering  into  the  computer  new 
names  and  addresses  of  people  to  receive  the  FCNL 
Washington  Newsletter.  Accurate  and  indefati¬ 
gable,  Anne  corrects  mistakes  and  takes  some  of 
the  load  off  overburdened  staff. 

In  the  large  conference  room,  Jean  Jones  and 
Barbara  Silverman  have  papers  and  boxes  spread 
out  all  over  the  big  tables.  They  are  assembling 
FCNL  documents,  minutes  of  meetings,  reports, 
and  records  for  the  annual  bound  volumes  of  our 
archives.  Archives  are  important,  both  for  research 
on  the  background  of  continuing  issues  and  for  the 
historical  record.  Without  our  volunteers,  the  task 
might  not  get  done. 

On  a  busy  Friday,  Arthur  David  Olson  was  in  the 
office  fixing  a  recalcitrant  computer,  creating  a 
special  program  to  make  it  easier  for  staff  to  trans¬ 
mit  information  electronically,  and  making  people 
smile  with  his  puns  and  quirky  humor.  Besides 
sharing  computer  expertise,  Arthur  letters  name 
tags,  stuffs  envelopes,  moves  boxes,  and  helps  in 
countless  other  ways. 

When  a  big  mailing  must  be  sent  quickly,  or  phone 
calls  made,  or  letters  hand-delivered  to  the  Hill, 
local  Friends  come  in  to  help:  Vic  Kaufman,  Kie 
Sebastian,  Mary  Unger,  Betty  Morris,  Amy 
South  wick,  Barbara  Nnoka — to  name  only  a  few. 

Many  Varieties  of  Volunteer  Work 

What  happens  in  the  Washington  office  is  just  a 
small  part  of  the  big  picture,  for  FCNL  is  a  volun¬ 
teer-led  and  volunteer-fueled  organization.  Leader¬ 
ship  is  vested  in  the  General  Committee  of  about 
230  Friends,  and  its  officers  and  specialized  com¬ 
mittees.  All  of  them  are  volunteers,  who  give  FCNL 
vast  amounts  of  time,  expertise,  wisdom,  and 
spiritual  insight.  They  carry  heavy  responsibili¬ 
ties,  worry  about  and  solve  problems,  and  don’t 
always  get  thanked  for  their  pains.  This  is  a 
thank-you! 

In  this  50th  Anniversary  Jubilee  year,  enthusias¬ 
tic  volunteers  across  the  country  are  creating 
special  FCNL  events — from  issue  seminars  to 
birthday  parties  with  skits.  Coordinating  their 


efforts  are  super- volunteers  Bob  and  Susie  Fetter, 
of  Roanoke,  VA,  who  are  dedicating  large  chunks  of 
their  life  this  year  to  the  Jubilee. 

Among  the  outreach  efforts  by  FCNL  volunteers  is 
fundraising.  Led  by  members  of  the  Development 
Committee  and  former  or  current  General  Commit¬ 
tee  members,  volunteers  present  informative 
programs  to  educate  their  communities  about 
FCNL’s  work.  In  many  creative  ways,  they  seek 
donations  to  help  build  FCNL’s  fiscal  foundation. 

Then  there’s  the  occasional  Friend-in-Washington, 
someone  whose  skills,  knowledge,  and  availability 
serendipitously  match  a  program  need  of  FCNL  at 
the  right  time.  Such  folks  have  served  as  re¬ 
searcher-writers,  and  assisted  FCNL  lobbyists. 
Recently,  for  example,  Ralph  Kerman  worked  on 
energy  issues  and  Jean  Rosenberg  on  NAFTA. 

Most  significant  of  all  is  the  volunteer  work  of 
thousands  of  readers  of  the  FCNL  Newsletter  and 
the  weekly  legislative  action  message.  You  who 
faithfully  write,  call,  and  visit  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  write  letters  to  newspapers,  and  educate 
your  communities  about  vital  issues  are  the  back¬ 
bone  of  this  organization.  FCNL  thanks  you. 


LOOKING  BACK,,. 

Here’s  a  sampling  of  volunteer  activity  during 
FCNL’s  30th  anniversary  year  (from  the 
FCNL  Merrib,  October  1973):  “Recent  volun¬ 
teers  include  Harriet  Crosby  [who]  is  helping 
with  the  voting  record  Newsletter.  . . .  Sally 
Halloran,  Charles  Preston,  Dick  Post,  Kingsley 
Leeds,  lots  of  nice  folks  at  Sandy  Spring  (MD) 
Friends  House,  and  Helen  Bliss  have  been 
helping  with  our  many  special  mailings  lately. 

. . .  Dick  Post,  Friend-in-Washington  on  . . . 
Latin  American  concerns,  contacted  embassies 
following  the  military  takeover  of  Chile,  ask¬ 
ing  safe  passage  of  refugees  to  embassies  in 
Santiago  and  to  national  territories.” 

...Glimpses  from  50  years  of  FCNL  history. 
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rifles  being  shot  all  around  them.  The  atmosphere 
was  not  conducive  to  praying  and  giving  offerings. 
They  were  distracted  by  the  noise  and  afraid  of 
being  shot. 

An  ancient  site  in  danger.  More  recently,  the 
Taos  Indians  from  the  Sandia  Pueblo  in  New 
Mexico  face  the  threat  of  the  construction  of  a  six 
lane  highway  through  the  Petroglyph  National 
Monument.  Volcanic  rock  formations  in  this  area 
contain  Native  hieroglyphics  thousands  of  years 
old,  and  shrines  sacred  to  all  19  New  Mexico  pueb¬ 
los.  Three  of  these  pueblos,  Sandia,  Santa  Ana, 
and  Zia,  actively  use  the  area  for  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies.  In  spite  of  their  strong  codes  of  secrecy  which 
forbid  them  to  speak  of  the  exact  location  of  their 
sacred  sites,  elders  and  tribal  leaders  of  the  Sandia 
Pueblo  have  spoken  out  against  a  road  across  this 
area.  “My  parents  say  the  petroglyphs  are  like 
pieces  of  puzzles  .  . .  bits  of  information  to  make  my 
Indian  culture  more  understandable,”  says  Clarice 
Sachez,  age  nine,  of  the  Sandia  Pueblo. 

In  1990,  Congress  passed  legislation  to  protect  the 
petroglyphs  as  a  national  monument,  placing  the 
area  under  the  protection  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  However,  Albuquerque’s  city  council 
approved  plans  for  the  highway  without  consulting 
with  the  National  Park  Service  or  the  pueblo 
tribes.  The  council  also  rejected  several  alternate 
routes,  claiming  that  the  route  bordering  the 
Petroglyph  National  Monument  would  be  more  cost 
efflcient.  Opponents  of  the  road  are  urging  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior  officials  to  rule  that  the  road 
would  in  fact  damage  the  monument,  and  to  re¬ 
quire  an  alternative  route. 

The  Native  American  Free  Exercise  of  Reli¬ 
gion  Act  (NAFERA).  NAFERA  (S.  1021)  would 
require  the  U.S.  government  and  federal  agencies 
to  consult  with  tribes  in  land  management  plan¬ 
ning  and  decisions,  to  “provide  notice  of  all  federal 
or  federally  assisted  undertakings”  that  will  affect 
tribal  lands  and  nearby  territories,  and  to  respect 
the  confidentiality  of  tribes  regarding  the  “specific 
details”  of  their  religions  and  sites.  If  NAFERA 
were  law,  the  Sandia  Pueblo  would  have  legal 
grounds  to  halt  the  construction  of  the  road  while 
their  religious  rights  were  considered  in  a  court  of 
law.  The  continuing  infringements  on  sacred 
places  across  the  country  make  it  clear  that  the 
protection  of  sacred  sites  outlined  in  NAFERA  is 
greatly  needed. 


Alaska  Natives: 

Tribal  Members  or  Stockholders? 

Ever  since  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia  in 
1867,  federal  statutes  and  court  cases  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  aboriginal  rights  of  native  peoples 
in  that  territory  to  use  the  land  in  their  traditional 
ways.  Even  so,  state  and  federal  governments, 
along  with  private  interests,  have  continued  to 
encroach  on  native  lands.  Until  1971,  native  Alas¬ 
kans  had  no  legal  title  to  most  of  their  lands,  and 
therefore  no  way  to  resist  an  invading  culture  that 
sees  land  as  a  commodity  to  be  bought,  owned 
exclusively,  and  sold. 

Then,  in  1971,  Congress  passed  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (ANCSA),  which  granted 
Alaska  natives  legal  title  to  about  44  million  acres 
(about  10%)  of  their  traditional  lands,  along  with 
almost  $1  billion  in  exchange  for  closing  off  all 
native  claims  (including  hunting  and  fishing 
rights)  in  the  rest  of  Alaska.  The  law  required 
Alaska  natives  to  set  up  13  regional  corporations, 
and  about  200  village  corporations,  to  hold  title  to 
the  land.  Most  Alaska  natives  were  made  share¬ 
holders  in  the  new  corporations. 

The  ANCSA  jolted  village  Alaska  into  a  corporate 
land-holding  structure  that  was  completely  alien  to 
traditional  values.  Corporate  boards  and  bylaws 
were  imposed  on  a  way  of  life  in  which  land  had 
always  been  both  central  and  boundless.  While 
creating  this  new  land-holding  authority,  ANCSA 
raised  some  fundamental  questions.  It  was  silent 
on  native  sovereignty,  on  the  political  power  of 
tribal  governments,  and  on  the  trust  relationship 
between  tribes  and  the  federal  government. 

The  Alaska  Inter-Tribal  Council  (AITC)  was 
formed  in  1992  to  take  on  some  of  these  questions, 
and  to  clarify  and  strengthen  tribal  governance  in 
Alaska.  The  Council  cites  these  purposes  in  its 
charter:  “To  strengthen  our  tribal  bonds,  defend  . . . 
our  sovereign  status,  to  perpetuate  our  culture  and 
tribal  identity,  to  promote  and  develop  our  tribal 
resources.  ...”  The  AITC  met  recently  with  Ada 
Deer,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs, 
and  with  other  federal  officials.  The  organization 
will  seek,  even  across  very  long  distances,  to  make 
its  presence  in  Alaska  known  to  Washington  policy 
makers. 
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Health  Care  Possibilities^ 

FCNL’s  Questions 

Cturent  Practice  in  the  U.S.  | 

Does  the  plan  cover  everyone? 

90%  of  workers  in  “big"  companies  are  insured  by  their  * 

employers.  Medicaid  serves  24  million  very  low  income  people;  i 
Medicare  serves  35  million.  About  37  million  have  no  health  | 

insurance.  j 

What  does  “cover”  mean? 

"Cover”  means  that  an  insurance  company  will  pay  a  certain 
portion  of  your  health  care  bills,  or  that  a  health  maintenance 
organization  (HMO)  or  provider  network  will  provide  certain  ‘• 

services  for  a  set  monthly  price. 

The  kind  of  services  you  get  and  where  you  get  them  depends 
on  the  plan  that  you  (or  your  employer)  pxirchased,  or  on  the 
rules  of  the  government  program  in  which  you  are  enrolled. 

If  your  insurance  is  provided  by  your  employer,  you  will 
normally  have  to  change  insurance  companies  (and  possibly 
providers)  when  you  change  jobs.  Insurance  companies  can 
refuse  to  pay  for  care  needed  for  certain  illnesses  or  conditions. 

Who  pays  for  the  plan? 


As  of  1990,  health  care  in  the  U.S.  cost  a  total  of  $675  billion, 
about  $2,500  per  person. 

i 

Federal  government  (through  taxes)  covered  Medicare,  Medic¬ 
aid,  veterans,  and  a  few  other  health  programs.  The  cost  was 
about  31%  of  total  health  care  spending. 

State  and  local  governments  covered  about  11%  of  total  costs. 

Private  insurance  benefits  covered  32%  of  all  health  care 
spending.  Private  insurance  premiums  were  paid  by  employers 
(3/4)  and  individuals  (1/4). 

Individuals  and  families  paid  22%  of  the  costs  directly,  in 
addition  to  spending  for  premiums. 

Other  sources,  including  charity  hospitals  and  employers’  on¬ 
site  clinics,  made  up  the  other  4%. 


Does  the  plan  pay  attention  to  the  health  of  the 
whole  population? 

Most  health  care  spending  is  for  responses  to  the  individual 
needs  of  an  injured  or  sick  person.  Only  a  very  small  percent¬ 
age  of  national  health  care  spending  supports  public  health 
programs.  It  is  possible,  now,  to  assess  the  health  of  a  regional 
population,  and  to  design  responsive  health  policies.  But  there 
is  no  place  in  our  current  health  care  system  for  this  function 
to  be  carried  out  successfully. 

Who  guarantees  quality? 

Quality  control  is  lodged  at  the  state  level,  through  licensing  of 
health  care  professionals,  and  Boards  of  Medical  Quality 

Assurance. 

How  will  the  plan  keep  health  care  costs  down? 

If  our  current  practices  continue,  health  care  spending  in  this 
country  is  expected  to  rise  from  $751.8  billion  in  1991  to 
$1,274.1  billion  in  2000  (in  1991  dollars).  This  spending 
represents  13.2%  of  our  gross  national  product  in  1991,  and 

18.9%  of  gross  national  product  in  2000. 

*  In  “Single-Payer  Plans,”  the  government  ia  the  insurance  company. 

Two  major  bills  propose  this  type  of  health  care  financing:  S.  491  by 

Senator  Wellstone,  and  H.R.  1200  by  Representative  McDermott. 
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How  the  Proposals  Stack  Up 


Single  Payer  Plans* 

President’s  Proposal 

Everyone  is  covered,  except  for  people  who  are  here  illegally, 
and  possibly  some  foreign  visitors. 

Everyone  is  covered,  except  for  people  who  are  here  illegally. 

Coverage  means  that  you  can  get  health  care  services  from  any 
health  provider  in  the  country,  upon  presentation  of  your  health 
security  card.  The  bills  for  your  care  will  be  submitted  to  the 
government  for  pa3Tnent. 

A  national  health  board  will  set  up  a  “nationwide  standard 
health  care  package”  and  everyone  will  have  access  to  the 
services  listed  in  that  package  as  needed. 

Coverage  means  that  you  will  not  be  refused  care  when  you  seek 
it  from  a  health  care  provider.  If  you  have  not  already  enrolled 
in  a  health  care  plan,  you  will  be  enrolled  on  the  spot,  and  the 
billing  will  be  worked  out  later. 

Otherwise,  coverage  means  basically  the  same  as  it  means  in 
current  practice.  An  insurance  company  or  HMO  will  provide  or 
pay  for  certain  health  care  services  under  an  agreement  with 
you.  You  and/or  your  employer  must  purchase  the  insurance  or 
HMO  membership  through  a  local  health  care  alliance. 

All  the  insurance  companies  (and  HMOs)  will  be  required  to 
offer  a  standard  package  of  services.  You  might  choose  to  buy 
that  package  at  the  best  price  offered  in  your  region,  or  you 
might  choose  a  higher  cost  package  with  additional  services.  If 
you  change  jobs  in  the  same  region,  you  will  probably  be  able  to 
continue  your  plan. 

Federal  government  (through  taxes);  pays  an  average  of  86% 
of  the  cost  of  each  state’s  plan. 

States;  cover  an  average  of  14%  of  the  cost. 

Employers:  Increased  payroll  teixes,  which  (for  most  employers) 
replace  health  insurance  premiums. 

Federal  government  (through  taxes)  will  continue  funding 
for  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  and  for  the  Indian  Health  Service 
and  veterans’  programs.  Savings  expected  in  these  programs 
will  be  used  to  support  and  subsidize  the  participation  of  low- 
income  families  and  businesses  in  the  national  health  care 
plan. 

Individuals:  no  deductibles,  no  co-pays. 

States:  share  of  Medicaid  spending 

Employers:  pay  80%  of  the  premium  for  an  average-cost  plan. 

Individuals  and  families:  pay  the  difference  between  the 
employer’s  payment  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  plan  they 
choose.  Self-employed  people  pay  both  employer  and  employee 
portions.  Part-time  and  part-year  employees  pay  for  their  own 
insurance,  minus  a  “pro  rata”  share  that  their  employers  pay. 
Co-pays:  In  general,  $10  per  visit.  Lowest  cost  plans  may  set 
a  20%  deductible  as  well.  No  deductible  and  no  “balance 
billing”  in  the  standard  plan. 

District  Advisory  Councils  are  established  to  assess  health 
status  and  needs  of  the  local  area,  and  to  monitor  the  quality  of 
services  offered  in  the  area.  These  councils  would  be  in  a 
position  to  investigate  and  monitor  the  causes  of  ill  health  for  a 
local  population.  They  then  advise  the  state  health  board  about 
changes  that  need  to  be  made  in  the  state’s  health  program; 
they  have  no  direct  authority  to  modify  local  health  programs. 

In  general,  the  plan  does  not  change  current  practice  with 
regard  to  population-based  health  assessments. 

Includes  a  Public  Health  Care  Access  Initiative,  which  focuses 
on  the  adequate  delivery  of  health  care  services  among  vulner¬ 
able  and  hard-to-reach  populations. 

Continues  current  practice  at  state  level,  with  the  addition  of 
the  advice  of  District  Advisory  Councils. 

Continues  current  practice  at  state  level.  Creates  a  national 
data  bank  on  physician  malpractice,  etc.  Local  “health  care 
alliances”  collect  information  on  the  performance  of  health  plans 
operating  in  the  local  area,  and  publish  this  information  to  local 
consumers. 

Reduces  costs  primarily  by  eliminating  the  “middle  man” — the 
health  care  insurance  industry.  Abolishes  two  expenses:  the 
profits  taken  by  the  insurance  industry,  and  the  complexities, 
duplication  and  waste  inherent  in  the  fact  that  there  are  1500 
different  ways  to  pay  for  health  care  services. 

The  single-payer  plans  also  set  a  “global  budget,”  which  requires 
states  to  deliver  the  nationally  guaranteed  benefit  package 
within  a  capped  budget  that  is  set  according  to  population,  local 
needs,  and  risk  factors. 

Health  care  provider  networks  and/or  insurers  all  have  to  offer 
plans  that  meet  nationwide  standards.  To  get  “customers”  they 
have  to  compete  on  the  basis  of  price  and  quality  of  delivery. 
Though  the  profit  and  much  of  the  complexity  of  the  current 
system  will  survive,  the  coordinated  market  forces  are  expected 
to  increase  efficiency  and  reduce  costs. 

The  plan  also  sets  a  “global  budget,”  which  requires  states  to 
assure  that  health  care  spending  will  not  exceed  a  capped 
budget. 
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Legislative  Updates 


Foreign  Aid 

On  September  30,  the  House  and  Senate  passed  a 
$12.9  billion  foreign  aid  bill.  This  is  the  lowest 
amount,  after  being  adjusted  for  inflation,  that  has 
been  appropriated  in  twenty  years.  The  bill  calls 
for  significant  reductions  in  African  disaster  aid, 
Latin  American  and  Asian  development  assistance, 
and  contributions  to  multilateral  agencies  like  the 
World  Bank.  Military  aid  was  also  decreased, 
specifically  in  grants,  the  Economic  Support  Fund, 
and  education  and  training.  The  bill  passed  both 
houses  with  strong  support  and  little  debate. 

Although  virtually  all  foreign  assistance  programs 
were  cut,  Israel  and  Egypt  retained  their  1993 
funding  levels.  Aid  to  these  two  countries  amounts 
to  nearly  40%  of  the  entire  aid  appropriation. 
Another  20%  of  the  proposed  aid  will  go  to  the 
countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  This  concen¬ 
tration  of  aid  forced  poorly  funded  programs  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  cuts. 

School  for  Dictators? 

Since  1946,  the  U.S.  Army  has  trained  Latin 
American  military  personnel  at  the  School  of  the 
Americas  (SOA) — first  in  Panama,  more  recently  at 
Fort  Banning,  GA.  Long  criticized  by  watchers  of 
human  rights  violations,  the  school  has  recently 
attracted  media  and  congressional  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  atrocities  committed  by  many  of  its  gradu¬ 
ates.  Nineteen  of  the  27  Salvadoran  officers  impli¬ 
cated  by  the  UN  Truth  Commission  in  the  Jesuit 
murders  were  SOA  graduates.  Major  Joseph- 
Michel  Francois,  the  chief  of  police  in  Haiti  who 
played  a  key  role  in  the  coup  that  ousted  President 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide,  is  among  the  school’s 
alumni,  along  with  Manuel  Noriega  of  Panama  and 
other  dictators. 

In  an  efibrt  to  cut  funding  for  the  school,  which 
costs  taxpayers  $3  million  a  year.  Rep.  Joe 
Kennedy  MA  on  September  30  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  defense  appropriations  bill  which 
would  have  shut  down  the  school.  Although  the 
amendment  was  defeated  in  the  House  (256-174), 
Kennedy’s  staff  said  they  were  encouraged  by  the 


vote  and  will  continue  to  work  to  cut  funding  for 
this  thoroughly  discredited  institution. 

Selective  Service 

Close,  but  not  quite  close  enough.  On  October 
19th,  the  House  voted  236-194  to  accept  the 
Senate’s  FY  1994  appropriation  of  $25  million  for 
Selective  Service,  enough  to  fund  the  agency  for 
another  year. 

Despite  the  disappointing  decision  to  continue 
funding  Selective  Service,  many  senators  and 
representatives  expressed  opposition  to  such  a 
wasteful  national  “insurance  policy.”  It  is  possible 
that  the  issue  may  surface  again  soon,  with  the 
release  of  a  long-awaited  Defense  Department 
report  on  whether  there  is  a  need  for  peacetime 
draft  registration.  We  will  keep  you  posted  on  any 
further  debate. 

A  Victory  for  Religious  Freedom 

The  evening  of  October  26  brought  the  Religious 
Freedom  Restoration  Act  (RFRA)  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  debate.  The  debate  concluded  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  followed  by  a  vote. 

The  Senate  approved  RFRA  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  97  -  3.  The  three  dissenters  were  Senators 
Byrd  WV,  Helms  NC,  and  Matthews  TN.  The 
Senate  also  rejected  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Reid  NV,  which  would  have  excluded  prisoners 
from  the  protections  of  the  bill.  The  vote  on  the 
amendment  was  58-41. 

RFRA  reestablishes  the  “compelling  interest”  test 
abolished  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Smith  v. 
Oregon  case  in  1990.  For  the  past  three  years, 
representatives  of  a  very  broad  spectrum  of  reli¬ 
gious  groups  have  worked  together  to  reverse  the 
effects  of  the  Smith  case,  so  that  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  could  once  again  have  the  protection  of 
law. 

The  House  passed  RFRA  in  1992,  in  the  102nd 
Congress.  But  that  vote  will  now  have  to  be 
affirmed  by  the  103rd  Congress.  We  hope  for  quick 
action. 
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New  or  Current  FCNL  Documents 


These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  two  or  more  items,  please  send  a  dollar  to  help  with 
postage  and  handling.  Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  this  list  (with  your  name  !  address  on  reverse),  and 
mail  to  FCNL. 


□  G-3 177-BUD  How  to  Scale  (Back)  a  Mountain  of 
Debt.  9/7/93 

□  G-3180-DOM  Health  Care  Packet  #4  (analysis  of 
Clinton  proposal,  timeline,  action  suggestions). 
September  1993 

□  G-3194-DOM  Action  Alert:  The  Health  Care  Debate 
Kicks  Off.  10/14/93 

u  G-dZiU-oOM  Health  Uare  Packet  #5  (further 
analysis  of  single-payer  proposals,  critique  of 
Clinton  proposal).  November  1993 

□  C-3211-DOM  Letter  to  Senate  from  national  reli¬ 
gious  leaders  urging  passage  of  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act.  10/20/93 


□  C-3209-FOR  Letter  to  President  Clinton  from 
national  religious  leaders  urging  funding  of  foreign 
assistance  programs.  10/26/93 

□  R-3204-MIL  U.S.  Doesn’t  Need  to  Boost  Subsidies 
for  Arms  Sales.  Op-Ed  in  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor.  10/6/93 

□  R-3203-MIL  Stop  Subsidizing  Arms  Sales  Abroad. 
Editorial  in  New  York  Times.  10/6/93 
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□  In  large-print  format  □  On  audiotape 

(There  is  no  extra  cost  to  you  for  these  Newsletter 
formats.) 
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Long-Awaited  Foreign  Aid  Reform  Takes  Shape 


For  a  number  of  years  members  of  Congress  have 
called  for  fundamental  reform  in  the  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  program.  Administration  officials, 
including  some  in  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID),  which  runs  overseas  assis¬ 
tance  programs,  have  often  agreed  that  major 
changes  were  needed. 

This  year,  Congress  may  undertake,  for  the  first 
time  in  thirty  years,  a  thoroughgoing  overhaul  of 
the  entire  U.S.  foreign  aid  program.  If  so,  it  will  be 
the  result  of  three  converging  forces:  (1)  The  old 
argument  that  AID  projects  were  needed  to  contain 
Soviet  influence  in  the  Third  World  is  outdated,  but 
policymakers  have  not  yet  determined  the  new 
criteria  for  foreign  assistance  in  the  post-cold  war 
world.  (2)  As  the  total  federal  budget  is  cut,  for¬ 
eign  assistance  has  become  a  target  for  drastic 
reductions  or  elimination,  thus  necessitating  an 
evaluation  of  the  entire  foreign  aid  program.  (3) 
The  Clinton  administration  came  into  office  with  a 
pledge  to  reform  foreign  aid  programs,  and  the 
leaders  of  both  the  authorization  and  appropriation 
committees  in  the  House  and  Senate  have  pledged 
their  support  for  such  action. 


The  Clinton  administration  is  expected  to  send  a 
proposal  to  Congress  by  mid-November  that  will 
rewrite  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1961.  Early  drafts  of  the  bill  seem 
encouraging.  Funding  by  objectives  rather  than 
country  grants  is  emphasized,  and  a  commitment 
to  sustainable  development  is  stressed.  The  draft 
legislation  contains  substantive  points  that  FCNL 
has  long  advocated;  however,  methods  of  program 
implementation  are  often  lacking,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  Congress  and  the  Clinton  adminis¬ 
tration  have  the  will  to  fund  foreign  aid  at  needed 
levels. 

Many  members  of  Congress  have  indicated  that 
they  will  not  support  stabilizing  or  increasing 
foreign  aid  levels  because  their  constituents  do  not 
support  this  aid.  Despite  the  charge  that  foreign 
aid  bleeds  away  needed  resources,  it  constitutes 
less  than  1%  of  the  federal  budget. 

FCNL  encourages  you  to  contact  your  representa¬ 
tive  and  senators.  This  is  the  opportune  time  to 
urge  reforms  that  will  shift  foreign  assistance  away 
from  military  spending  and  toward  human  and 
environmental  needs,  an  FCNL  priority. 
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Drawing  the  Line  on  Weapons  Trafficking 


“Bringing  an  end  to  military  aid,  arms  exports,  and 
trade  in  weapons  of  all  kinds.” 

—  from  the  FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Priorities 
for  the  103rd  Congress 

In  an  effort  to  carry  out  this  priority,  FCNL  has 
been  working  on  U.S.  initiatives  to  curb  worldwide 
trafficking  in  conventional  weapons.  We  expect 
that  a  major  step  toward  reducing  arms  exports 
will  occur  this  month,  when  Senator  Hatfield  OR 
and  Representative  McKinney  GA  introduce  legis¬ 
lation  to  implement  a  code  of  conduct  on  arms 
sales.  Such  a  code  of  conduct,  if  implemented, 
would  change  the  way  the  U.S.  sells  arms.  It 
would  severely  restrict  arms  exports  to  countries 
which  abuse  human  rights,  engage  in  military 
aggression,  or  are  undemocratic. 

The  Hatfleld-McKinney  initiative  draws  the  line  of 
responsibility  with  four  principles.  The  goal  is  to 
have  Congress  agree  that  the  United  States  should 
neither  sell  nor  give  any  weapons  or  other  military 
equipment  to  any  government  that:  (1)  abuses  the 
human  rights  of  its  people;  (2)  denies  its  people 
democratic  rights,  including  the  right  to  choose 
their  government  via  free  and  fair  elections;  (3) 
attacks  its  neighbor  or  wages  war  against  its  own 
people;  or  (4)  does  not  participate  in  international 
efforts  to  control  arms. 

The  code  as  proposed  by  peace  and  arms  control 
organizations  is  designed  to  modify  the  current 
procedure  for  approving  arms  transfers.  At 
present.  Congress  can  stop  an  arms  sale  proposed 


by  the  administration  only  if  two-thirds  of  both 
houses  vote  to  halt  the  sale.  Under  the  new  pro¬ 
posal,  this  process  would  continue  unchanged  for 
those  countries  that  do  not  violate  any  of  the  four 
principles.  But  in  order  for  arms  to  be  transferred 
to  a  code  violator.  Congress  would  have  to  vote 
affirmatively  to  approve  the  sale. 

While  the  bill  would  not  ban  all  arms  sales,  it  takes 
a  very  strong  step  toward  U.S.  arms  control.  It 
would  affect  a  major  portion  of  U.S.  arms  transfers 
— and  the  most  deadly:  arms  to  dictators.  Advo¬ 
cates  will  have  an  opportunity  to  promote  the  code 
of  conduct  on  November  9  at  a  joint  hearing  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs’  subcommittees  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Operations  and  International  Security. 

Action:  Write  your  senators  and  representative 
and  ask  them  to  co-sponsor  the  legislation  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  code  of  conduct  on  arms  sales. 


‘The  stock  market  reached  an  all-time  high 
this  year.  Is  now  the  time  to  give  your  appreci¬ 
ated  stocks  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund?” 

—  Mark  Hulbert 

Clerk  of  FCNL’s  Finance  Committee; 
Publisher,  Hulbert  Financial  Digest 

Interested?  Call  Gretchen  Hall,  FCNL  Capital 
Campaign,  202-547-6000  for  more  information. 

Your  gifts  support  our  Quaker  witness. 
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